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Foreword 



by the chairman of the Economic Development Committee 
for Hotels and Catering 

This publication is about the accommodation and catering requirements of overseas 
visitors to Britain. We publish here the results of an overseas visitor study 
commissioned by theBoc which is designed to reveal the problem areas in the 
process of marketing visits to Britain where action is required by the industry, the 
Government and others to improve our performance. We relate the study findings 
to the potential growth in the flow of visitors to Britain and comment on their 
significance to the work of the ED c. 

The British Travel Association has provided the material for the introduction and 
case histories included in the booklet. We are most grateful to them. The work of 
the^lA in promoting visits to Britain was warmly commended by many of those 
who were questioned in all ten overseas countries. We are glad to record this fact, 
well known though it may be to informed people in the industry. 

The overseas visitor study presents a critical but constructive analysis of the hotel 
and catering industry’s performance in meeting the needs of overseas visitors to 
Britain. We believe that cm analysis such as this offers a dual opportunity; it 
provides the industry with a springboard to greater improvement of its services, 
not only to the overseas visitor but also to the home-based customer, and it offers 
the means of achieving a better public understanding of the industry’s problems 
and the way they are being tackled. 

A greater public awareness of the efforts that the industry is making to maximise 
earnings of foreign currency can do nothing but good. We hope that this publication 
will enable the industry’s problems and potential to be seen in a clearer context. 

Sir William Swallow 
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Introduction 



Tourism is of major importance in world trade. In 1965 world tourists mad 
115 milUon* journeys and their expenditure abroad is estimated as over £4,000 
mi llion. Expenditure on foreign travel has considerable effects on mtemational 
trade and trade balances. It has also important direct effects on national 
economies. These effects vary according to the stage and character of develop- 
ment of an economy but are universally regarded as beneficial. As a consequence 
governments everywhere seek to encourage and sustain the growth of tourisin. 

The economic and social benefits of tourism spread throughout a community; 
tourist expenditure multipHes as it passes into the economy, the econoimc 
prosperity of large areas of a country may be sustained by tounsm, and services 
and amenities developed for tourists can be utilised and enjoyed by the com- 
munity in general. 



The importance of tourism to Britain 

Tourism is important to Britain. Tourism is not one industry; 

tourist trades are grouped together they emerge as a principal source ot Britain s 

foreign currency earnings exceeded by only four industries. 



1 How many visitors 1 



The following table indicates how the number of visitors to Britain has grown 
in the past ten years. 


Overseas Visits to Britain 1956-66 


Year 


Number of Visits^ 
(millions) 


Percentage 
Annual Increase 


1956 


M 


+ 7 


1960 


1-7 


-1-20 


1961 


1-8 


4- 9 


1962 


2-0 


-1- 7 


1963 


2-2 


+10 


1964 


2-5 


+14 


1965 


2-8 


+ 13 


1966 


3-2 


+14 


t Not including visitors 


from the Republic of Ireland. 


Source: British Travel Association. 


1 Sourc!-. The International Union of Official Travel Organjsattons. 
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It can be seen from these figures that in 1965, the latest year for which world 
figures are available, Britain obtained 2-4 per cent of the total number of 115m 
tourist journeys abroad. 

The BTA estimate that the numbers of overseas visitors coming to Britain 
will continue to grow at the rate of 14 per cent a year in the next few years and 
that in 1 970 Britain is likely to receive some 5m overseas visitors. 

2 How much money do overseas visitors spend? 

Britain’s share of world tourist expenditure (excluding money spent on fares) 
was 4-7 per cent in 1965. 



Expenditure in Britain by overseas visitors 1956-1966 £m 



Year 


Expenditure 
in Britain^ 


Fares to 
British carriers^ 


Total 

expenditure 




1956 


121 


50 


171 




1960 


169 


86 


255 




1961 


176 


93 


269 




1962 


183 


100 


283 




1963 


188 


108 


296 




1964 


190 


118 


308 




1965 


193 


128 


321 




1966f 


215 


138 


353 




t Provisional figures 



(*) Tourist expenditure on special purchases, eg cars and antiques is not included 
where this expenditure is included under physical exports in the balance of 
payments. 

Includes expenditure by visitors from the Republic of Ireland. 

Sources: 

^UK Balance of payments. 

'British Travel Association estimates. 



3 What is the purpose of their visit ? 

The tourist arrivals recorded in the next table include visitors who come on 
business as well as on holiday. During the past three years the proportion of the 
total number of visitors coming on business has remained constant at about 20 
per cent. The bta estimate that about one in five of all tourist arrivals in future 
will be arriving on business. This estimate has an important bearing on the type, 
amount and location of additional hotel accommodation required to meet future 
demand from overseas visitors. 

4 Where do our visitors come from? 

Western Europe and North America are by far the most important sources of 
visitors to Britain. During the past five years three in four tourist arrivals have 
come from these areas. 

In Western Europe as incomes per head continue to rise the urge to travel is 
expected to result in further tourist growth, especially from France and West 
Germany. Britain should also benefit from the large future growth in visitors to 
Europe from the us A that will result from the introduction of jumbo jets. 
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Visitors to Britain by nationality 


Nationality 


Arrivals^ (OOO’j) 




1965 


1966 


Belgium/Luxembourg 


96 


in 


Denmark 


44 


49 


France 


364 


417 


Germany 


259 


288 


Italy 


85 


101 


Netherlands 


169 


190 


Norway 


29 


33 


Spain 


28 


34 


Sweden 


77 


95 


Switzerland 


58 


67 


Other European countries 


110 


129 


Total Europe 


1,136 


1,512 


USA 


674 


754 


Japan 


23 


30 


South Africa 


39 


40 


Other foreign countries 


113 


144 


Total foreign visitors 


2,165 


2,481 


Australia 


40 


45 


Canada 


175 


193 


New Zealand 


16 


18 


Other 


380 


437 


Total Commonwealth 


611 


693 


Grand total 


2,776 


3,173 


fNot including visitors from the Irish Republic. 


Note: Columns not all additive because of rounding. 


Source: British Travel Association. 



The British share of world tourism 

How good are we at earning revenue from world tourism? World tourism is 
keenly competitive. Tourists select a particular country to visit not only for its 
scenic and historic attractions but for other tourist amenities; the quality of 
accommodation and service provided by hotels must be considered of importance 
in determining tourist choice. 

Britain has for a long time been an important tourist centre. However, in 
recent years we have been significantly less successful than many other countries 
in attracting a share of the growth in tourist traffic. 
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4 



:: OECD reports on tourism in member countries 



It can be seen from these figures that in 1959 the only European countries 
earning more revenue from international tourist expenditure than Britain were 
Italy, Germany and France. By 1965 Britain had fallen further behind these 
countries and had been overtaken by Austria and Spain. 

Accommodating the future growth of overseas visitors to Britain 

Are we going to be able to accommodate all the overseas visitors who wish to 
come to Britain? Forecasting the additional number of hotel beds required by 
1970 is difficult because of the limitations of present statistics. The bta estimate 
that at the end of 1965 there were some 175,000 hotel beds in Britain. On the 
basis of recent annual increases, the bta believe that the annual average in- 
crease in hotel beds up to 1970 is unlikely to be greater than 5,500 beds. In 1970, 
on these estimates, there will be some 205,000 hotel beds available in Britain, 
an increase of 27,500 over the number available at the end of 1965. 

It has been mentioned earlier that some 5m visitors may be expected in 
1970, an increase of over 2m over 1965. On present trends it may be expected that 
some 1^ million of this increase in visitors will come in the peak season, June/ 
July/August/September, that their average stay will be 14 nights and that one 
quarter of these nights will be spent in hotels. On these assumptions an additional 
40,000 hotel beds are required to accommodate overseas visitors by 1970. This is 
some 12,500 beds more than the forecast additional supply of 27,500 beds in this 
period — a forecast that might be regarded as somewhat optimistic. 

It seems reasonably clear from the bta’s forecast that on present trends 
the additional future demand for hotel accommodation by overseas visitors is 
likely to exceed additional supply. It can only be concluded that unless the rate 
of hotel construction is accelerated, and existing capacity utilisedmore efficiently, 
Britain will fail to realise some part of the potential increase in foreign currency 
that may be earned from the growth of world tourism. 
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1 The importance of overseas 
visitors to British hotels and 
restaurants 



A breakdown of tourist expenditure indicates the importance of the hotel and 
catering industry to tourism. Apart from fares, expenditure on accommodation 
and food are the largest items in tourists’ expenditure. 



Estimated expenditure of overseas visitors in Britain in 1966 


£m 


Hotels and restaurants (including hotel restaurants) 


no 


Shops 


43 


Internal transport 


33 


Other 


29 


Total 


215 


Source: British Travel Association. 



The £110 million pounds spent in hotels and restaurants is about half the total 
expenditure by overseas visitors in Britain, or, if fare payments are included. 
30 per cent of all tourist spending. The bta estimate that the figure will be 
substantially higher by 1970. 

The statistics available show that two in three overseas visitors stay in hotels 
but not all these visitors spend all their nights in hotels. In 1965 it is estimated that 
overseas visitors spent 22-5 million nights in hotels, some 25 per cent of the total 
number of nights they spent in Britain. A large proportion of visitors’ time was 
spent with friends or relatives. 

The BTA believe that overseas visitors will tend to increase their use of hotels 
in the future. The main reason for this belief is that a large part of the growth of 
tourism will come from lower income groups. Lower income tourists may be 
expected to be attracted to Britain by all inclusive tours which will by definition 
use hotel accommodation, and, in particular modestly priced accommodation. 

The importance of overseas visitors' expenditure to British hotels 
and restaurants 

Expenditure by overseas visitors (£110m) in British hotels and restaurants in 
1966 represents only 5 per cent of total consumption of the services and ameni- 
ties provided by the industry as defined by the Board of Trade Catering Inquiry 
1964. Total industry consumption includes a wide range of catering activities. 
When allowance is made for the inclusion of industrial canteens and public 
houses, that have a low export content, spending by overseas visitors may be 
said to represent 10 per cent of total hotel and restaurant turnover. 

This average percentage disguises important regional variations. Expenditure 
by overseas visitors in hotels and restaurants in London and other popular 
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tourist centres is much greater than the average and the profitability of many 
establishments is dependent on expenditure by overseas visitors. As yet hotels 
and restaurants outside London and a few popular tourist centres, andespecially 
in the country and at the seaside, have not tapped this important market. 

Projections by the bta indicate that in the near future the growth in overseas 
visitor custom is in general likely to be the only dynamic element of demand 
for hotel accommodation; country and seaside hotels, which do not attract 
many business visitors, will experience stagnant trade unless they can capture 
a share of overseas visitor expenditure. 

The main reason for this belief is that the number of holidays spent by Britons 
in British hotels has been unchanged for some years and is not likely to 
change in the near future. Some 14 per cent of Britons holidaying at home 
stay in licenced hotels. 

Trends in British holiday traffic are given by the bta as follows: 



British Holiday Traffic 1961-1965 




1961 


1963 


1965 


Number of holidays in 
Britain* 


30 -Om 


31 -Om 


29-6m 


Total expenditure in 
Britain 


£440m 


£430m 


£460m 


Average expenditure 


£15 


£14 


£16 


Number of holidays 
abroadf 


4-Om 


4-8m 


5-lm 


Total expenditure 
abroad 


£180m 


£225m 


£265m 


Average expenditure 


£45 


£47 


£52 


Total number of 
holidays 


34-Om 


35-Sm 


34-7m 


Total expenditure in 
Britain and abroad 


£620m 


£655m 


£725m 



Notes; 

1* Including additional or second holidays which have averaged between 5 and 
6 million 1960-1965 

2f Abroad includes the Republic of Ireland 

3 Estimates based on separate annual bta British National Travel Surveys 



A broad measure of the importance of overseas visitors to British hotels can be 
obtained from annual hotel occupancy studies carried out in recent years by the 
British Travel Association.^ 



1 Summaries of these amiual studies caa be obuined free of charge from the British Travel Associatioa 
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The purposes of these annual studies are to discover monthly and annual 
sleeper occupancy rates, the proportion of overseas guests by month and the 
average length of stay of overseas guests; and the total number of sleepers and 
sleeper nights per month and per annum. 

The following chart shows provisional figures for 1966 of the monthly and 
annual proportion of overseas visitors accommodated in British hotels. 



Percentage i 


of total sleeper nights spent hy overseas visitors 






London 


Other towns 


Country 


Seaside 


% °/o % 


January 


22 


9 


7 


2 


February 


25 


10 


9 


2 


March 


27 


9 


7 


3 


April 


35 


14 


6 


4 


May 


43 


18 


9 


3 


June 


50 


21 


10 


3 


July 


59 


26 


14 


4 


August 


58 


25 


11 


2 


September 


49 


25 


8 


2 


October 


33 


18 


7 


3 


November 


25 


n 


9 


2 


December 


21 


9 


11 


3 


Average 


40 


17 


9 


3 



Notes: 

1 Percentages are provisional figures from the 1966 Hotel Occupancy Enquiry 
and refer to the percentage of total sleeper nights spent by overseas guests. The 
period covered by the Enquiry is January-December 1966. 

2 The size of the samples upon which the average figures are based are as 
follows; 



Number of hotels 

London hotels ^ ^ 

Other town hotels ^ 

Country ^ 

Seaside ^ 

These 184 hotels represent only 14% of the 1,273 hotels originally requested to 
participate in the survey. 
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Many hotels do much better than average. There is encouraging evidence that 
hotel managements who take action to attract overseas visitors do succeed in 
gaining profitable new business. The essential ingredients of success would 
seem to be the provision of modern services and amenities at competitive 
prices and their promotion abroad. 

The success of individual hotels in attracting overseas visitors is, perhaps, 
the best illustration of this theme. Information about three hotels of different 
type and location are given below. They are in no way exceptional: there are 
many other hotels we might have included. 



t Hansel and Gretel, London 

Overseas visitors as a percentage of the total number of guests at the Hansel and 
Gretel Hotel — 53 per cent. 

This privately owned London hotel is sited near Victoria Station. It has some 50 
rooms. Minimum per night bed and breakfast tariff is £1 10 Od. The building 
has been extensively modernised with central heating, razor points and radio 
in every room. There are, however, no private bathrooms and only a partial 
meal service is available. A licensed restaurant is open in the evening. 

Over 50 per cent of all the hotel guests are from abroad; in the four months 
June-September the percentage rises to over 60 per cent. The relative proportions 
of business and holiday visitors are not known, although the percentage of 
holiday visitors, both British and overseas, is of course higher in the summer. 

No advertising is done abroad but the hotel buys space in a number of 
British Travel Association publications. Many of its guests come to the hotel 
as a result of personal recommendation. The management considers that there 
is ample scope for expansion both among British and overseas guests; it is 
claimed that at times three potential guests are turned away for each one 
accommodated. 

Reasons for success 

LOCATION The hotel is near a major rail terminus (Victoria Station) 

from Europe. 

PRi CE The tariff is highly competitive. 

MODERNISATION Extensive modernisation has been carried out. 



2 George, Edinburgh 

Average percentage of sleeper nights spent by overseas visitors — 46 per cent. 



The Edinburgh hotel is operated by Grand Metropolitan Hotels Ltd. The 
hotel has about 90 rooms, 59 of which have a private bathroom. The mini- 
mum bed and breakfast tariff is £3 10 Od. The hotel is an old building which 
was originally dwelling-houses; it has been extensively modernised. 

In winter the greater part of the hotel’s guests are businessmen; in summer 
they are tourists and holidaymakers. The proportion of non-business traffic is 
higher among overseas than among British guests. The average percentage of 
overseas traffic in 1966 was 46 per cent; during the three months July-September 
1966 it rose to over 60 per cent. The proportion of overseas guests has changed 
little in recent years. 
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The hotel is energetically and imaginatively promoted overseas by Grand 
Metropolitan Hotels Ltd. Notwithstanding the hotel’s success in attracting 
overseas business its management considers that there is scope for increasing 
the number of overseas guests, although only outside the peak season since 
during the summer the hotel is already fuU. In its opinion the overseas traffic 
is of great value; if it were not available it might be possible to fill the hotel 
with British guests, but this is by no means certain. 

Reasons for success 

LOCATION Edinburgh is, of course, a popular tourist centre. 

MODERNISATION Facilities are up to modem standards. 

PROMOTION The hotel has been vigorously and imaginatively promoted 
in overseas markets. 

3 North Stafford, Stoke-on-T rent 

Average percentage of sleeper nights spent by overseas visitors — 31 per cent. 

This hotel is operated by Frederick Hotels Ltd, a fairly small hotel group. The 
hotel is in an industrial Midlands town and has about 70 bedrooms. The nightly 
bed and breakfast tariff for a sin^e room is £4 per night per room. The hotel is 
not new but has been extensively modernised ; all rooms have a private bath- 
room. 

The majority of the hotel’s guests are business visitors, and an above average 
proportion are from overseas. In 1966 the percentage of total sleeper nights 
spent by overseas guests ranged from 21 per cent in December to 44 per cent 
in June. No figures are available for earlier years but in January and February 
1967 the percentages were 20 per cent and 25 per cent respectively. The hotel 
group has carried out a certain amount of promotion in the us a and it has 
imVs with a number of us travel agencies. The management considers that 
overseas guests are essential to the hotel’s profitability and that there is scope 
for increasing their number. 

Reasons for success 

LOCATION The hotel is well situated for business visitors to the 

Potteries. 

MODERNISATION The hotel has been brought up to good modern standards. 
PROMOTION The promotion activities undertaken by the group have 
generated new business. 
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2 Overseas visitors study 



We reproduce in this section the general findings of the report as presented to us 
by Research Services Limited. Limitations of space do not enable us to reproduce 
the chapters in the report which set out individual country findings; reproduction 
might also be somewhat tedious for many readers because they follow the same 
topic order as the general findings. We shalU however, be pleased to make these 
chapters available to persons or organisations with a serious purpose for the use 
of the material upon request to the Secretary. 



Report by Research Services Ltd 



Introduction 

Purpose of the survey 

In November 1966 the Economic Development Committee for the Hotel and 
Catering Industry commissioned Research Services Ltd to conduct a survey 
designed to assess opinion of the facilities offered to overseas visitors by the 
British hotel and catering industry and to identify problems arising between 
overseas visitors and hotels and restaurants in the uk. The objectives of the 
survey were: 

(i) to discover the requirements of overseas visitors, 

(ii) to ascertain the extent to which they are being met, 

(iii) to consider how particular obstacles could be removed. 

The method of research specified by the edc was the conduct of personal 
interviews, primarily with the managers of travel agencies located in ten over- 
seas countries. About 340 interviews with these people were to be conducted. 
These were supplemented by interviews with: 

(a) the managers of British Travel Association offices in the same ten countries, 

(b) representatives of foreign governments and transport agencies located in the 
UK. 

(c) representatives of British hotels and restaurants in the United Kingdom. 
Altogether, 450 interviews were specified. 



Method 

The research method was laid downby the ed c and consisted of ‘semi-structured* 
interviews each lasting about half-an-hour to forty minutes. The questionnaires 
were designed to obtain data on topic areas specified by the edc. 

In using ‘semi-structured* questionnaires the main purpose was to allow 
informants as much freedom as they required to comment freely on a particular 
subject while at the same time retaining a broad framework within which 
comparative assessments could be made. This means that while we are reporting 
on an investigation which is basically qualitative, in many areas some numerical 
support for the qualitative data is available. 

While most topic areas were common to aU informants, the format of the 
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interview varied from one category of respondent to another, to take account 
of his particular interests. 

The sample 

The selection of the countries in which travel agents and bta managers were to 
be interviewed was made to ensure that important sources of revenue from travel 
and tourism were represented ; between them the countries covered by the survey 
provided about 65 per cent of the total number of overseas visitors to Britain. 
The ten countries selected also represented English-speaking sources of revenue 
(the USA, Canada and Australia) as well as the uk’s important ‘markets’ in 
Western Europe. Altogether, 355 interviews overseas were obtained, distributed 
as follows : 





Total 


BTA 


Travel agents, tour operators, 






managers ' 


motoring organisations 


USA 


60 


4 


56 


Canada 


51 


2 


49 


Australia 


40 


1 


39 


France 


50 


1 


49 


West Germany 


52 


1 


51 


Italy 


31 


1 


30 


Benelux 


41 


2 


39 


Sweden 


30 


1 


29 




355 


13 


342 



The principal sampling frame used for overseas interviewing was the 
BTA lists of ‘superproductive’ and ‘productive’ travel agents -/e those 
overseas agents who handle a large volume of UK-bound visitors’ trafBc 
arranging bookings to British hotels. In this respect, then, the survey is not 
representative of all overseas travel agents, it is more representative of those 
who have significant business with the UK. In each case we interviewed either 
the manager/proprietor of the agency or, where relevant, the person in charge 
of the appropriate section of the agency. We also interviewed the local bta 
manager(s) in each country included in the study. 

In addition to the interviews conducted outside the uk, 100 people were 
interviewed in Great Britain. Thirty-two of these were representatives of foreign 
consulates, or in the London offices of overseas airlines, shipping firms and 
travel agents. They were included because it was felt that their views would be a 
useful supplement to those of travel agents abroad. The remaining 68 interviews 
were with representatives of u k hotels and restaurants (48 hotels, 20 restaurants). 
The main purpose with these interviews was to obtain the suppliers’ point-of- 
view. 

In the UK we selected hotels and restaurants randomly from a list provided 
by the edc and supplemented by directories. Interviews in the uk were carried 
out by senior members of Research Services’ interviewing staff. In the other 
countries, the interviews were carried out by the sister or associate company of 
Research Services in the country concerned, under the supervision of Research 
Services’ staff in London. Fieldwork took place during November and December 
1966. All interviews were conducted by interviewers experienced in probing 
respondents’ attitudes. 
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A note on interpretation 

In selecting representatives of ‘the travel trade’ to be interviewed, rather than 
direct consumers of British hotel and restaurant services (the overseas visitors 
themselves), both the advantages and the limitations have to be recognised. 

Perhaps most important among the advantages is that the agent himself plays 
a significant role. He is an intermediary and an expert, he advises intending 
visitors and he is often responsible for making bookings. His opinions, therefore, 
matter because : 

(a) he is in regular contact with British hotels and restaurants and may, therefore, 
be expected to be well informed about their services and standards and in a 
position to compare them with services and standards elsewhere; 

(b) he acts as a ‘sounding board’ for his clients (if they are dissatisfied they will 
relay their dissatisfaction to him) : he is, then, in a position to synthesise ; 

(c) he can influence choices made by his clients ; 

(d) his interest in marketing visits to Britain is in part determined by the com- 
parative ease and profitability with which he can do so, in relation to marketing 
visits elsewhere. 

There is, too, a major practical advantage; overseas travel agents are readily 
accessible and can be interviewed reasonably economically. To find, in ten 
overseas countries, people who have spent time in Britain (or who would have 
done so but have been dissuaded from doing so) would have proved a very 
expensive task. 

Many of these advantages also apply, some with more force, to the bta 
managers’ sample. Their job is to market holidays in Britain; their activities 
keep them in constant touch with both travel agents, organisations competing 
for the attention of the intending visitor and, of course, people who have made 
visits or are thinking of doing so. 

At the same time the disadvantages of the approach used must be recognised. 
We were dealing, in our overseas interviews, with ‘experts’ and with experts 
who have their own particular interests to promote. In many respects, of course, 
the judgement of an expert is extremely valuable, especially if he influences 
people or events. However, it can be argued that there are areas where he is 
not competent to relay information accurately about the attitudes of the person 
who really matters: the consumer. The argument then runs along these lines: 
the agent is bound to get criticism because people are more inclined to express 
dissatisfaction than satisfaction. Thus, he is likely to make a lop-sided evaluation 
of how people really feel. 

A second objection is that the overseas travel agent is, in any case, less 
important than one might believe, both because many intending visitors do not 
use his services and because he simply carries out the pre-determined require- 
ments of the visitor. The investigation of both points was beyond our terms of 
reference ; it may, perhaps, be worth noting that the u K hoteliers we interviewed 
varied in their own evaluation of the importance of the overseas agent as a 
source of bookings. While we cannot put a precise figure to an ‘average’, it 
seems that it would be fair to accord a substantial, but a minority proportion 
of all overseas visitors to the direct booking activities of travel agents abroad. 

We do not believe that definitive statements can be made about the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the techniques. The method must be related to the 
objectives of the study, which were to make a comparative evaluation and to 
pinpoint problem areas. We have, too, cross-references: the views of travel 
agents abroad are compared with those of bta managers and those of repre- 
sentatives of the hotel and catering industry in the UK. 
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While, of course, the interview situation favoured, and was intended to favour, 
the raising of difficulties and problems, every attempt was made to put the com- 
ments about British hotels and restaurants in perspective ; we sought comparative 
rather than absolute judgements. Thus, for example, comparisons were invited 
between facilities in Britain and those elsewhere; we regularly asked for an ‘on 
balance’ assessment as well as recording critical comments. Constructive com- 
ment was particularly sought. 

The impressions our respondents abroad (and their counterparts in the uk) 
have of British hotels and restaurants, whether they are true and fair in all 
respects do, in our view, add up to a fair assessment of the image of the industry 
among those people who market British hotels and restaurants abroad. 
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General findings 

The main findings, which we discuss here, have emerged from the entire study, 
mainly in the ten overseas countries covered but also from our work in the UK. 
We follow, in the main, the same order in which the interviews dealt with the 
topics. 

Promotional activity 

The promotional activities of individual British hotels abroad can be sub-divided 
into two categories : the extent to which they maintain direct personal contact 
with travel agents abroad and the extent to which printed information is made 
available. 

So far as direct visits are concerned, the evidence is that they are uncommon. 
Over a third of the travel agents interviewed said that they receive no visits at 
all from uk representatives of hotels; the majority of our hotelier respondents 
in the UK admitted that they neither went abroad to see travel agents themselves 
nor sent members of their staff, though many said that they ‘were represented’ 
abroad. There were, of course, a few exceptions; some uk groups appear to be 
quite active in personal promotion abroad. 

At the same time it must be recognised that the value of the visits was regarded 
as limited, bta managers and travel agents agreed that UK hoteliers would 
benefit from more frequent exposure to the people concerned with marketing 
their services abroad. However, many travel agents expressed the value of 
personal contact in terms of public relations rather than direct business- 
generation. Nevertheless, we are left with the impression that British hotels 
could be more active in establishing direct links with overseas travel agents and 
that these links would be appreciated. 

Turning to printed promotional information the general impression we have 
is that it is probably adequate if not exactly generous. Approximately half the 
agents interviewed reported that they get as much information as they need 
from individual hotels, though most of the rest complained to a varying extent 
about an insufficiency rather than a surplus. While, of course, in a qualitative 
evaluation statistical data must be treated cautiously, an analysis of the ‘on 
balance’ views of the total sample about the amount of information they 
received from British hotels, showed : 
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6 per cent reporting that they get more information than they need, 

51 per cent reporting that they get as much as they need, 

20 per cent reporting that they do not get quite as much as they need, 

20 per cent reporting that they do not get nearly as much as they need. 

(The small balance expressed no opinion). 

On the whole, the bta managers were more satisfied with the amount of 
promotional literature they receive from British hotels and restaurants (nine of 
the thirteen said that they received as much as they required, three said that they 
got less than they needed). Over half of them distribute the information through 
a regular mailing list. 

The hoteliers we interviewed in the UK (almost all of them members of the 
bta) claimed to be pretty active in utilising communication media; four fifths 
said they sent brochures to travel agents, the same proportion use the bta 
network, three-fifths said they advertised in foreign language guides. 

We do not, therefore, have an entirely unanimous finding on the amount of 
individual promotional material distributed, travel agents, by and large, being 
just about satisfied, hoteliers in the UK reporting a fair amount of activity. As is 
often the case, the truth probably lies somewhere in the middle. The agent is a 
heavy consumer of promotional literature and its ready availability simplifies his 
task. On the other hand the probability of any one hotel’s (or group of hotels’) 
brochure achieving anything like wide distribution abroad is small. What is, 
perhaps, of particular importance is the view expressed by the majority of uk 
hoteliers who do make efforts to promote themselves abroad, that it does pay 
in terms of extra business generated. 

There was broad agreement, by travel agents and bta managers, that the 
quality of the material produced by individual hotels is of a good standard. We 
summarise below the travel agents’ ‘on balance’ evaluations of the literature in 
terms of four qualities: accuracy, topicality, layout and coverage: 



Evaluation of information material provided by hotels 


Response made 


Accuracy 


Up-to- 

dateness 


Layout 


Comprehensiveness 


% % % % 


Very favourable 


39 


46 


40 


33 


Favourable 


44 


35 


41 


37 


Slightly unfavourable 


6 


9 


8 


14 


Very unfavourable 


5 


4 


5 


9 


No reply 


6 


6 


6 


7 




100 


100 


100 


100 



The most common criticism of the promotional literature, and not confined to 
thatprovidedby individual hoteliers, was that it was too often available only in 
English. 

The in<hvidual promotional activities of British restaurants seem to be at a 
significantly lower level than that of hoteliers, though in view of the fragmented 
structure of the trade this is, perhaps, hardly surprising. Brochures from indi- 
vidual restaurants were encountered less frequently in the offices of overseas 
travel agents. In the uk, among the 20 caterers interviewed (twelve of them 
representatives of groups and therefore our sample over-represents the larger 
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outlets), nine said they distributed brochures to overseas travel agents andonly 
six advertise in foreign language guides. However, thirteen of the fourteen who 
were bta members said they sent information to the bta. 

So far as the availability of general guides is concerned, there seems to be 
more satisfaction about their availability, so far as overseas travel agents are 
concerned. Two-thirds of the travel agents interviewed were satisfied with the 
amount of general guides received, only one in ten expressed considerable dis- 
satisfaction. In fact only in West Germany and Italy did we encounter significant 
complaints about an insufficiency of general guides. The bta guide appears to 
be widely distributed and well-regarded. Criticism of it was primarily restricted 
to inadequate rate data and the fact that it is printed only in English. 

However, one clear failing emerged from the interviews with travel agents: 
the absence of a single comprehensive and authoritative graded guide to British 
hotels and restaurants comparable, for example, to the Guide Michelin. Al- 
though we did not put direct questions on this point to our UK informants, we 
did fin d that some support for such a guide arose spontaneously. 

The promotional activities of the bta seem to be both significant and effective. 
About two-thirds of the overseas travel agents sampled received a visit from the 
BTA representative at least once a year and informal contact (at cocktail parties, 
receptions etc) is also maintained, bta offices are also a focal point for visits 
from travel agents. Some criticism of lack of contact was encountered, how- 
ever, in Canada, Australia and West Germany. 

Availability of accommodatio?i 

It is, perhaps, no great surprise to find that the twin subjects of the availability 
and the quality of accommodation should be regarded as of critical importance 
by the travel agents we interviewed. It is, however, crucial to our report to 
impress the strength of their convictions about these topics to the reader. Dis- 
cussion of accommodation took up a large proportion of the time spent on most 
interviews and elicited the strongest comments. Some measure of the importance 
travel agents place upon the availability of good quality accommodation can 
be derived from their answers to a question inviting them to evaluate four factors 
in terms of their importance in helping to determine their customers’ holiday 
destination. The standard of hotel accommodation ranked slightly above 
general scenic and historic attractions as a determining factor. Now, clearly, 
we cannot claim that the opinions the agents expressed represent the real ranking 
of factors in the consumer’s mind; their replies are, however, indicative of the 
importance the agents themselves place upon accommodation. 

For the record, the four factors we asked the agents to evaluate were the 
standard of hotel accommodation, of food, the quality and availability of 
entertainment and scenic and historic attractions: 

47 per cent chose hotel accommodation as the most important factor in 
determining the holiday choice of their customers, 

39 per cent chose general scenic and historic attractions, 

12 per cent chose the availability of good food, 

5 per cent chose the availability of entertainment. 

(There were a few multiple choices). 

In this light, the situation with respect to the amount of good quality accom- 
modation available in the UK can only be described as very unsatisfactory: at 
any rate, so far as overseas travel agents are concerned. It was made abundantly 
clear that compared to other countries, getting accommodation in the UK is 
extremely difficult. This difficulty applied to all classes of traveller, from all 
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countries (the sole exception being Australia where at least block bookings 
made early for tour parties were stated to be easier). In the opinion of many 
travel agents the lack of adequate accommodation has adverse effects on the 
UK tourist trade because it restricts the number of visitors and it engenders a 
sellers’ market mentality in some British hotel managements. 

Of course, one must recognise that travel agents have a strong interest in 
having access to a wide selection of accommodation. Nevertheless, we feel that 
particular attention should be given to their comments, partly because they were 
expressed so strongly and consistently and partly because they were making 
comparisons, between the UK and other countries. The bta managers, too, lent 
support to the views expressed by the agents; in their interviews they placed 
emphasis on the problems of finding suitable accommodation in UK hotels, 
especially at peak periods and (particularly in some areas) even outside the 
normal ‘season’. 

Accommodation in London is particularly difficult to book ; opinion on this 
was unanimous. Other problem areas referred to were Scotland (particularly 
Edinburgh), popular tourist areas, such as Stratford-upon-Avon, and resort 
areas, such as the South Coast. Availability of accommodation follows the 
seasonal pattern which one would expect, June, July and August causing the 
most difficulty and the period November to February being the easiest. Our 
interviews with uk hoteliers confirmed this pattern and these respondents also 
lent weight to remarks about the difficulty of obtaining accommodation in 
Britain by saying that there were commonly periods of full booking outside the 
peak months, particularly in London because of its popularity for exhibitions, 
trade fairs and so on. It clearly emerged from discussions on this subject that 
many respondents would find a central reservation system very useful. 

Quality of accommodation 

Closely related, of course, to the question of the amount of accommodation is 
the quality of that which is available. It was generally recognised (by travel 
agents, UK-based representatives of overseas bodies and by bta managers) that 
the quality of accommodation as well as its quantity has improved significantly 
in Britain over the past few years. It was also pointed out that hotel standards 
throughout the world have risen and that Britain has no more than kept pace. 
From the marketers’ point of view (bta managers and travel agents) however, 
the position in Britain is still, on balance, unsatisfactory. Many rooms are old 
fashioned, there is a comparative shortage of private bathrooms, and some 
hotels are inadequately heated. 

While the views expressed do not lend themselves easily to simple statistical 
summary, an indication of the opinions of travel agents abroad can be given 
by their responses to a question which invited them to evaluate British hotels 
against hotels outside the uk in terms of quality of accommodation for similar 
cost. Over the sample of travel agents as a whole replies are summarised as 
follows : 

2 per cent said that they thought British hotels were ^much better' than their 
counterparts abroad, 

8 per cent thought they were 'better', 

41 per cent thought they were 'as good' as hotels abroad, 

39 per cent thought they were 'not as good', 

7 per cent thought they were 'much worse'. 

(3 per cent expressed no opinion). 
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There is some evidence that travel agents in English-speaking countries are 
inclined to be a little more favourably disposed than our European neighbours: 





Agents in 




British hotels 


Australia, 
Canada, us a 


All other countries 


% ”/o 


Better 


13 


1 


Same 


44 


40 


Worse 


42 


48 


No opinion 


1 


5 




100 


100 



Many of our UK hotelier respondents themselves recognised the lack of 
suitable accommodation, particularly when they were asked to make their own 
suggestions for improving the ability of hotels in the uk to meet the demands of 
overseas visitors. There was a wide measure of general agreement on the need 
for modernisation: more rooms with private baths, improved heating, more 
up-to-date furnishings, and so on. However, they stressed the difficulties of 
improving the quality of accommodation; most regretted the abolition of 
investment grants and criticised the deterrent effect of purchase tax upon renew- 
ing furnishings, etc. Many hoteliers claimed, and in this respect their views 
were supported by the agents abroad, that tourism, in particular, is highly price 
competitive. Hoteliers argued that improvements could not be made and 
competitive price levels maintained without more sympathetic Government 
treatment. 

Quality of seryice 

Questioned about the general standards of service in British hotels, our res- 
pondents replied in a similar, though less critical, manner to the way in which 
they commented about the quality of British hotel accommodation; the most 
common answer was that service in British hotels was average, the mean answer 
was that it is below average. 



General standard of service in British hotels is: 



% 

Much better tha n hotels abroad 2 

Better 7 

The same 58 

Not s o good ^ 

Much worse 4 

No opinion 3 



100 



BTA managers tended to the view that service in British hotels was about 
average ; opinion in London offices of overseas bodies was more critical. 

On balance, travel agents and bta managers expressed satisfaction with the 
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availability of specific services: the arrangement of tours, sightseeing trips, 
booking arrangements for theatres, etc. There was, however, a sizeable minority 
(about 30 per cent) among our UK hotel respondents, who do not provide coach 
tour, theatre and further travel/hotel booking facilities. One fifth of the UK 
hoteliers provided a comprehensive range of facilities — secretarial, translation, 
conference rooms, telex, as well as booking services. We must contrast our 
finding of satisfaction with the availability of specific services with the evaluation 
by travel agents that general standards of service in British hotels are on the 
whole, no better than elsewhere. Two factors appear to apply. The first is 
that most hotels in most of the countries we are concerned with provide a 
fairly comprehensive range of specific services. British hotels suffer, compara- 
tively speaking, at least in the eyes of overseas travel agents, in two respects: 

(a) overseas guests encounter linguistic difficulties; 

(b) the staff in British hotels are more ‘off-hand’ in their attitude to guests than 
hotel staff in other countries. 

Among travel agents (and with some support from bta managers) linguistic 
problems were regularly mentioned. They laid stress on the importance of at 
least having reception staff who have fluency in foreign languages, bta managers 
were less critical than travel agents about the attitude of British hotel staffs, 
though several considered that standards were not particularly high. They 
tended, however, to regard standards elsewhere as being little, if any, better. In 
the majority of countries covered substantial numbers of the travel agents 
themselves expressed strong criticism of the general ‘off-hand’ attitude of 
British hotel staffs. In some cases this was attributed to the fact that a large 
proportion of the staff are foreigners working on short term labour permits, 
but the criticism was in many cases specifically directed at the reception staff, to 
whom this explanation is probably less applicable. In Canada and Australia 
some respondents suggested that poor service in hotels was a factor likely to 
discourage people from visiting Britain. 

Critical comments about the linguistic range of British hotel staffs which 
came from travel agents must be contrasted with the claims of hoteliers in the 
UK. Only one of the forty-eight we interviewed said that he had nobody on his 
staff who spoke a foreign language. Nine out of ten said they had someone 
who could speak French and eight in ten claimed to have staff competent in 
German, Italian and Spanish. Of course, this range of language capacity does 
not necessarily reside in those staff who have most dealings with guests but the 
majority held that someone ‘could always be found’ to speak, at any rate, the 
more common European languages. 

While on the subject of language, it is appropriate to mention the fact that 
criticism of the limited linguistic range of hotel staff in the UK was not restricted 



Efforts at end of visit; British hotels: 


% 


Much better 


1 


Better 


8 


The same 


55 


Not so good 


19 


Much worse 


7 


No opinion 


10 


100 
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to the spoken word. Also regularly mentioned was the absence of written 
information (notices, menus, etc) in foreign languages. Half the hotels we 
visited printed their menus only in English. There was little criticism by travel 
agents abroad of British hotels’ efficiency at dealing with complaints and their 
efforts at the end of a visit to see whether the customer had been satisfied were 
generally considered about (perhaps a little below) average (see table page 19). 

Two more points deserve mention in this section about service in British 
hotels. First is the irritation, regularly reported by our overseas respondents, 
at the absence of uniform ser\'ice charge arrangements in British hotels and 
restaurants and the consequent need for taking decisions on tipping individuals. 
Secondly was the very widespread criticism by travel agents, UK representatives 
of overseas bodies and by bta managers of the restricted meal service hours 
said to be common in British hotels. Singled out for special mention were the 
difficulties of getting hot meals late in the evening (eleven of the thirteen bta 
managers mentioned this point) and breakfasts early in the morning. The 
criticism was also applied, though less universally, to meal service hours in 
restaurants outside hotels. 

Food and drink 

Following on the discussion of meal hours, we now turn to the quality of food 
available in hotels and restaurants in the uk. Among travel agents abroad the 
quality and variety of food served in British hotels was widely criticised. 
Restaurants outside hotels were marginally more favourably regarded. Travel 
agents’ ‘on balance’ ratings of food in hotels and restaurants in the uk are 
given below : 



Food regarded as being 


Hotels 


Restaurants 


% % 


Much better than that abroad 


2 


2 


Better 


11 


14 


The same 


42 


42 


Not so good 


35 


31 


Much worse 


4 


3 


No opinion 


6 


8 




100 


100 



We specially asked respondents to make their comparisons in terms of com- 
parable prices; several specifically pointed out that, in their view, eating out was 
no longer inexpensive in Britain. 

In their detailed comments, agents tended to criticise the preparation of the 
food and the variety offered rather than the wholesomeness of the basic in- 
gredients. 

BTA managers were more favourably disposed towards the standard of food 
in British hotels and restaurants; only one of the dozen prepared to make an 
overall assessment felt that it was below average, most rated it as average. 
London was singled out for high standards and good value for money. 

We find greater conflict between the views of travel agents on the one hand, 
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and BTA managers, UK iioteliers and restaurateurs and London-based repre- 
sentatives of overseas bodies on the other, in assessing the tastes of overseas 
visitors for different types of cooking. The consensus among agents was that 
their customers prefer ‘international’ cuisine; among bta managers and UK 
respondents, that they prefer ‘typically British’ dishes. Of course, we are dealing 
with broad terms and we have not got the direct evidence of the visitor as a 
guide. We do, however, record below a comparison of the views: 



Those who believe 
visitors prefer 


Travel agents 
abroad 


London-based, overseas 
representatives, bta 
managers, 

UK hoteliers and 
restaurateurs 


7o % 


‘International’ cuisine 


58 


30 


Specifically ‘British’ cuisine 


18 


55 


Dishes from their own country 


16 


6 


No opinion 


8 


9 




100 


100 



Restrictions on licensing hours and the limited availability of alcoholic drinks 
with meals were regular subjects of criticism, but, certainly among travel agents, 
were less strongly emphasised than restricted meal service hours. Relatively 
more complaints about the availability of alcoholic drink came from those 
European countries which are more permissive than the UK. bta managers 
were also divided on the subject: seven regarding our licensing laws as a handi- 
cap, four saying that they were ‘not much of a handicap’. 

Quality of service to travel agents 

There was, generally speaking, satisfaction with the service provided by British 
hotels to travel agents. Certainly they emerged with some credit when agents 
were asked to assess their reliability in providing the accommodation offered: 
33 per cent reported that British hotels were ‘completely reliable', 

30 per cent that they were ‘very reliable', 

28 per cent that they were ‘fairly reliable', 

6 per cent that they were ‘not very reliable', 

1 per cent that they were ‘very unreliable'. 

(2 per cent had no opinion to offer). 

Agents also regarded the descriptions given of the accommodation available 
as reasonably accurate: 

28 per cent regarded the hotels’ descriptions of their accommodation as ‘very 
accurate', 

51 per cent said that it was fairly accurate', 

15 per cent complained that it was ‘somewhat inaccurate' , 

2 per cent expressed the view that it was ‘completely inaccurate'. 

(4 per cent expressed no opinion). 

There were relatively few complaints about the administrative liaison with 
agents: notification of bookings, speed in replying to correspondence etc. 
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There were, too, comparatively few complaints about dilatoriness in settling 
accounts. 

While British hotels earned few bouquets from travel agents for their ‘after- 
sales ser\'ice’ they are not abnormally poor in this respect. Apparently standards 
on this point are universally low. 

Two other main areas of irritation did receive mention sufficiently frequently 
to merit attention in this summary: the unwillingness of hotels in Britain to 
correspond with agents other than in English and the lack of uniformity in 
paying commission. The unwillingness of some hotels to pay any commission 
and the practice of others of paying less than that obtained in most other 
countries (10 per cent was said to be the most common amount) was regularly 
mentioned. Strong support for these criticisms also came from thesTAmanagers: 
all but one considered the commission arrangements between British hotels and 
overseas agents to be worse than almost anywhere else. For the record, of our 48 
hoteliers, 38 said they paid 10 per cent commission (though invariably on bed 
and breakfast costs, not the whole bill) and 6 gave none. Most hoteliers thought 
agents abroad were satisfied with their commission arrangements. 

Entry formalities 

This is not the direct concern of the British hotel and restaurant industry. How- 
ever, it does affect their interests ; we fed it deserves a mention. Regular reference 
was made, in the course of our interviews with foreign travel agents, to the 
British practice of requiring only foreign nationals to complete entry forms 
before entering the uk and also to the practice of separating holders of British 
passports from ‘foreigners’. Both practices, apparently, cause irritation. 

Summary 

There seems little doubt that, in the opinion of overseas respondents, standards 
in British hotels and restaurants have improved substantially over recent years. 
However, it seems equally clear that standards elsewhere have risen too and 
that Britain has, at best, just about kept pace. While, on most attributes, the 
most common evaluation of British hotels and restaurants was that they are 
‘about average’, the balance is weighted more towards a ‘below average’ than 
to an ‘above average’ rating. Particular concern was expressed about the sheer 
physical shortage of accommodation, especially at peak times and in certain 
areas, as well as at the lack of good quality accommodation. It was felt, by travel 
agents, that these shortages inhibit travel to the uk 

British hotels seem to compare favourably with hotels elsewhere in the range 
of ancillary services they offer (booking services, conference rooms, etc). How- 
ever, standards of service generally are less highly regarded and this seems 
mainly due to criticism of the attitude of hotel staffs in general, and to reception 
staff in particular. 

Food, both in hotels and restaurants, was also regarded as being, at best 
‘average’ by travel agents abroad. This view was not, however, shared by bta 
managers. Both groups, however, agreed that inflexible meal hours (especially 
the difficulty of getting hot meals late in the evening) were a significant handicap, 
more so than inflexible drinking hours. 

The promotional activities of individual hotels seem to be adequate, if not 
generous, though there is, perhaps, room for more personal contacts with 
agents abroad. The efforts of the bta also seem to be well regarded and effective. 
However, there was a strong plea for a comprehensive, authoritative and classi- 
fied guide to hotels and restaurants in the UK. 
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Marketing Implications 

We have dwelt, at some length on the findings of our survey. We were also 
asked to comment on the implications for marketing action which appear to 
flow from those findings. This we now do. 

The dominant impression we have from the survey is that the major pre- 
occupation of overseas travel agents is with the comparative difficulty of finding 
good quality hotel accommodation in the UK. This is not just a seasonal matter, 
and while the shortage of accommodation is most serious in the London area 
and in the middle price range, these are simply extreme examples of a general 
scarcity. Two problems are set by these shortages: the one is the obvious 
difficulty of arranging bookings, especially at short notice, the other is the effect 
of overbooking on hotel standards of service. While it was generally recognised 
that both the supply and quality of accommodation has improved substantially 
over recent years it is more doubtful whether the improvements have been at a 
sufficiently fast pace. 

While, of course, it is predictable that overseas travel agents will express a 
desire for more accommodation and for better accommodation since both 
simplify their own marketing problems, four factors prompt us to pay particular 
attention to their views. The first is the fact that because of the nature of their 
activities they are better placed than most to assess the situation. The second is 
that we did not ask for absolute but only for relative judgments, in which the 
position in Britain was compared with conditions elsewhere. The third is a 
qualitative matter: one cannot read through 342 questionnaires dealing with 
interviews with travel agents abroad without concluding that the shortage 
of hotel accommodation was the subject which exercised them most about the 
UK. The fourth is the support we found for the agents’ views, at any rate in 
terms of recognising the shortage of accommodation, from the interviews with 
BTA managers. 

Implicit in this finding (and indeed often made explicit by the agents them- 
selves) is the conclusion that the foreign-currency earning capacity of the British 
hotel and catering industry is being restricted by lack of accommodation. We 
cannot say how great an inhibiting factor the shortage of accommodation is, 
we can only say that our impression from the travel agents’ interviews is that 
it is significant. 

If one accepts the conclusion that more foreign currency could be earned by 
British hotels if the quantity and quality of accommodation were to be improved 
the question of the comparative profitability of making the improvements arises. 

There may here, be a conflict between the interest of particular hoteliers or 
hotel groups in maximising profit and that of the industry and the economy as 
a whole in increasing revenue from foreign currency earnings. Clearly it does 
not follow that the prospect of greater revenue held out in return for further 
capital investment in modernising existing accommodation or providing new 
accommodation will necessarily be profitable. From the hoteliers’ point-of-view 
it is only worth devoting funds to more or improved accommodation if the 
prospect of the return on the capital invested is at least equal to that which 
could be earned by putting the money to other uses involving similar risks. 
Again, from his point of view it is only worth devoting his attention to attracting 
overseas visitors if the net revenue from this source is at least equal to the net 
revenue accruing from the domestic market. 

Our survey then, lends support to four courses of action : 

(a) to investigate the extent to which the evidence gathered from the travel agents 
we interviewed can be quantified so as to assess, as far as possible, how much 
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additional revenue from the overseas visitors could be earned if the supply of 
accommodation in the uk were improved. 

(b) to examine the economic efficiency of the hotel and catering industry and to 
assess the return-on-capital being earned by the deployment of current resources 
and that which could be earned from incremental investment; 

(c) to examine the comparative profitability of revenue generated from the ‘home’ 
and ‘overseas’ markets; 

(d) to examine the extent to which the industry is capable in present circum- 
stances, of maximising foreign currency earnings from overseas visitors in the 
interest of the national economy; whether to do so might conflict with the 
business interests of particular firms and, if so, whether there may be a need 
for new financial incentives. 

The suggestions made above are, of course, ail concerned with long-term con- 
siderations. However, there are also important short-term implications: given 
that suitable hotel accommodation is in short supply the problem then is of 
making the best possible use of that which is available. Three suggestions, none 
of them probably new, seem to merit investigation ; 

(a) trying to spread the load geographically, ie persuading overseas visitors to 
be more enterprising in their itineraries and visit some of the less well-known 
parts of the uk; 

(b) trying to spread the load more evenly throughout the year, perhaps con- 
sidering varying the rate structure more between ‘peak’ and ‘off-peak’ periods. 
Experiments in this direction could be taken quite easily by individual hoteliers ; 

(c) increasing intelligence networks so that the availability of accommodation 
can be signalled to the agent more quickly. The creation of a centralised reserva- 
tion scheme would seem to offer the most suitable way of doing this, the need 
for it was expressed by both travel agents and bta managers. This clearly is a 
matter for the industry as a whole; the cost to any one hotel or group would 
otherwise be prohibitive. 

We have mentioned in our findings that many travel agents were critical of the 
standard of service in British hotels. Some of our overseas respondents believe 
that shortcomings were likely to discourage people from visiting Britain. It is 
not possible within the scope and method of this study to say whether this is so ; 
we would say, however, that the fact that these criticisms did emerge so strongly 
would seem to indicate that hotel managements might well consider giving 
critical attention to deficiencies in the services they provide. In particular atten- 
tion might be given to improvements in hotel staff training schemes, to encourag- 
ing staff to learn foreign languages, and in using language skills to best effect. 

We recognise that the solutions to some of the problems confronting manage- 
ments wishing to provide a higher standard of service are not entirely within 
their control; for example, the industry suffers from a chronic shortage of labour 
and high labour turnover. We believe that the study findings strengthen the case 
for manpower UtiUs^tion. and labour turnover studies and industry wide action 
to overcome labotzrd/fficulties. 

There are promotional implications for the industry and individual firms 
which emerge from the study. At an industry level the work of the British Travel 
Association in promoting visits to Britain was widely commended by travel 
agents abroad. Further support for the bta’s work from individual firms and 
from the Government would assist the industry to promote its services. 

^ Industry wide promotion might also be assisted by the provision of authorita- 
tive classified and graded information on uk hotels and restaurants. Such 
information, perhaps on the lines of the Guide Michelin, would in the view of 
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some travel agents be of considerable value to them in arranging visits to Britain 
and to overseas visitors in general. 

European respondents were generally critical of the lack of promotional 
literature in their own language and we would suggest that the bta give some 
consideration to extending the linguistic range of promotional literature. 

At the level of the individual hotel firm or group there is some evidence from 
the study that promotional activities supplementary to those of the bta might 
generate an increase in business that could be profitable. A good many travel 
agents would welcome more personal contacts with British hoteliers, while the 
majority of our uk hotel respondents who do market their services abroad 
expressed the view that these promotional efforts are justified by the extra 
business created. 

We believe that it might be worthwhile for individual firms to give considera- 
tion to starting, or extending, promotional activities overseas from their own 
resources or in co-operation with others. 

Individual firms who are not at present paying travel agents an internationally 
accepted level of commission on bookings might be well advised to reconsider 
whether their present practice is working to their advantage. 

We mentioned in the study findings a number of other irritations, minor in 
themselves, but significant in their total effect on the acceptability of British 
hotel and restaurant services to overseas visitors: the lack of a standard practice 
on tipping, and the difficulty of obtaining alcoholic drinks and meals ‘out of 
hours’. 

Again action on some of these matters is not entirely in the hands of the 
individual firm: Parliament is responsible for changes in the licensing laws, 
and we would not maintain that the evidence of discontent among overseas 
visitors revealed in this study is in itself a sufficient cause for the Government 
reviewing licensing regulations, and action at an industry level would be required 
to ensure the adoption of an acceptable standard practice on tipping. The indi- 
vidual firm might, however, give renewed attention to the possibilities of more 
flexible feeding arrangements: perhaps, by the use of non-personal methods 
such as self-service catering and, where appropriate, automatic vending. 
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3 Comments by the Hotel and 
Catering EDC 



The marketing implications of the overseas visitor study outlined in Section 2 
are drawn by Research Services Limited. In this Section we relate those implica- 
tions to the work of the Hotel and Catering edc. 

This booklet is not the place for a general account of the edc’s stewardship 
nor of the priorities on which is it based. The edc has a wider purpose than the 
scope of this study and, since its establishment in June 1966, has formulated a 
far-reaching and ambitious programme of work which has a bearing on many 
industry problems. 

The EDC commissioned an overseas visitor study because it was anxious to 
assist the industry to maximise its earnings from overseas visitors and thus to 
contribute further to the nation’s overseas earnings. In the light of the study 
findings we have posed ourselves two general questions: first, to what extent can 
it be expected that the edc’s current work will contribute to solution of the 
diflBculties raised in the study report ; and secondly, what further action should 
the edc take or initiate. 

The current working programme of the Economic Development 
Committee 

We start by describing the ways in which our current working programme 
will contribute to the solution of some of the problems raised. 

Availability of hotel accommodation 

Consideration of the adequacy of hotel accommodation in both quantity and 
quality is handicapped by a lack of information on supply and demand. 
Accurate information on capacity, which is available for every manufacturing 
industry, and to a lesser extent for some service industries, is not available for 
hotels. Nor do we have any reliable information about the market. We cannot 
answer accurately such basic questions as ‘How much is spent in the UK on 
accommodation outside the home ?’ ‘By whom is the money spent ?’ and ‘Where 
and in what type of establishment is it spent?’ The limited information available 
makes planning to meet future demand a hazardous exercise for the entre- 
preneur. 

The EDC has taken action to improve the sources of information. 

1 We have held discussions with the Census Branch of the General Register 
Office with a view to obtaining information on available accommodation for 
letting from the 1971 Census of Population. 

2 We have initiated pilot accommodation market surveys in three locations in the 
UK to assess the adequacy of accommodation in both quantity and quality both 
now and in the future. One important object of these studies is to demonstrate a 
method of assessing the demand and supply of accommodation in particular 
locations. The edc will publish these studies later this year. We shall then en- 
courage local authorities, tourist boards, planning councils and other bodies to 
carry out similar studies of their own. If these studies are carried out in the main 
areas, of ostensible accommodation shortage, it will be possible to form a 
national assessment of the demand for and supply of accommodation in areas 
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where accommodation shortages may be hindering the growth in tourist traffic. 

3 We are carrying out an economic appraisal of investment in the industry. 
The main objects of the study are to determine the return on capital employed 
in selected major new investment accommodation projects and to examine 
the reasons for their financial outcome. This should enable the edc to take a 
view on whether the return on capital employed in the industry is sufficient to 
ensure the level of capital investment needed to meet future accommodation 
demand. 

4 We are considering carrying out a market study of hotel amenities and ser- 
vices. The study will seek to determine consumer attitudes to hotel amenities 
and services in Britain, and to establish the prices consumers are prepared to pay 
for them. The approach envisaged should provide a quantitative analysis of the 
whole market. 

5 We are carrying out a study from existing sources of the economic effects 
on the industry of the short season and the further action that might be taken 
by the Government, the industry, and others to spread the seasonal peak in 
demand. 

Quality of service 

There are two main reasons for deficiencies in the quality of service in hotels: 
first, the shortage of suitable staff, and secondly, inadequate training. The 
latter factor is mainly a matter for the Industry Training Board and for individual 
hotel management. We are bringing to the attention of the Hotel and Catering 
Industry Training Board the results of the overseas visitor study in so far as 
they have training implications and, in particular, we are asking the Board to 
consider how it could stimulate an improvement in the linguistic standards of 
staff concerned with overseas visitors. 

Any study of the reasons for labour shortage is handicapped by limited 
information. The edc has taken two steps to improve the publicly available 
sources of information. 

1 We are publishing a booklet entitled your manpower which collates 
and analyses existing information about the industry’s manpower. 

2 The Ministry of Labour Manpower Research Unit has agreed at our request 
to carry out a manpower survey of the industry. The survey will be a study in 
depth of the occupational structure of the industry and will forecast manpower 
trends up to 1972. This will be the first manpower survey of a service industry 
to be carried out in the UK. 

It seems most probable that the British economy as a whole is likely to be 
short of labour for many years ahead. The hotel and catering industry will 
therefore continue to find suitable staff difficult to recruit. We believe the key 
to better service in such circumstances lies in increasing manpower productivity, 
in concentrating on services for which there is an economic demand, and in 
providing them by the least labour intensive methods that our customers are 
prepared to accept. The edc has taken three important initiatives. 

1 We have commissioned a study to see whether it is feasible to compare the 
manpower productivity of one firm with another. This project uses the case study 
approach and firms indicative of all the main types of establishments in the 
industry are included in the sample. The main objects of the study are to devise a 
measure or measures of manpower productivity applicable to firms in the 
industry and to indicate the main reasons for differing levels of productivity 
performance. We hope to use the study results to stimulate an industry-wide 
interest in improving manpower productivity. 
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2 We are anxious to assist the industry to reduce its high rate of labour turn- 
over. Alt industry-wide labour turnover study is to be commissioned by the ed c. 
The main objects of the study will be to identify the causes of labour turnover 
in the industry and the action that can be taken by individual managements to 
reduce it; to identify the costs involved; and to recommend standard pro- 
cedures for recording labour turnover. Again the edc propose to use the study 
results to stimulate an industry interest in reducing labour turnover. 

3 We are to commission a cost study of personal services provided in hotels. 
The study will identify the costs involved in providing labour-intensive services, 
and demonstrate a simple means of costing them. A greater awareness of the 
costs involved in providing these services may well result in their elimination 
or their provision by other than personal methods. 

Hotels may well be providing traditional services for which there may no 
longer be an economic demand. Our market study of hotel amenities and 
services mentioned earlier wiU provide an objective assessment of consumer 
attitudes and preferences and so contribute to the rational provision of services. 
This, again, could lead to savings in the use of labour. 

Other matters 

We would expect that the studies we have mentioned will have some bearing 
on other matters raised in the overseas visitor study. For example, much in- 
formation on the attitudes of staff and customers to tipping is likely to be 
obtained from the labour turnover study and the market study of hotel amenities 
and services; meal times out of normal hours and the licensing laws may be 
expected to have productivity implications, as well as an effect on customer 
satisfaction. 

Further action to be taken by the EDC 

After examining the extent to which the findings of the overseas visitor study 
are covered by its current work, the edc has discussed possible new lines of 
enquiry that arise from the study findings. We recognise that on some important 
matters, which for the most part can be described as promotional, the edc 
has its part to play, in so far as they are primarily concerned with the hotel and 
catering industry. This field of activity has up to now been the concern of the 
British Travel Association with whom the edc is co-operating closely and 
whose many studies are listed in the edc publication Your Market. 

Classification and grading of hotels 

We have noted the view of Research Services Limited that promotional ad- 
vantages would accrue to the industry as a whole if information about hotel 
services were classified. This subject has not hitherto been studied in depth, and 
we shall need to make a detailed examination of all the aspects before reaching 
a considered view. 

A central reservation system 

Research Services Limited have drawn our attention to the promotional ad- 
vantages of a central reservation system. We are aware that there are systems 
in use in the usa which will make and confirm a booking for hotel accommoda- 
tion in a few seconds on a nation-wide scale, that a keen interest in developing 
reservation systems is being shown in many other countries, and that some 
countries are taking positive steps to introduce them. 
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We are also conscious that a central initiative is needed in our own industry 
if the possibilities of developing a suitable system in the UK are to be fully ex- 
plored. We have decided to take this initiative, and in doing so to act in close 
co-operation with the British Travel Association which has carried out some 
preliminary work in this field. 

The EDC has already set up a computer working group to advise it on the 
application of computer techniques to the industry. We have asked this group 
in the course of its work to identify the economic and technical problems to 
be overcome in establishing a reservation system acceptable to the industry. 

Profitability of revenue generated from overseas visitors 

Research Services Limited have suggested that consideration be given to the 
comparative profitability of revenue generated from the ‘home’ and ‘overseas’ 
markets. Consideration has, of course, been given to this subject in the past by 
individual managements and by the industry trade associations, but we believe 
that it would be useful to carry out a more general study of the hotel costs 
involved in marketing accommodation in Britain overseas. We shall thus attempt 
to assess whether the profit earned is sufficient to encourage fir ms to increase 
their promotional activities overseas, and we shall seek ways of making overseas 
business more profitable. 

Standard practice on tipping 

We have also decided to take a fresh look at the difficult subject of tipping. 
The lack of a standard practice on tipping is not a major matter affecting the 
industry’s ability to earn foreign currency. We have, however, some sympathy 
with overseas visitors who complain about the lack of a standard practice and 
we also appreciate the importance of tipping to the manpower problems of the 
industry. If action can be taken at an industry level to remove a customer irrita- 
tion and possibly also to contribute to making employment more attractive 
in the industry, we believe that it would be right to do so. We are, therefore, 
considering the desirability of standardising tipping arrangements and ways of 
bringing this about. 



The EDC interest in overseas visitors 

This booklet is concerned with the needs and requirements of overseas visitors. 
To the extent that these needs arise from differences in culture, custom and 
language, they are special to overseas visitors. But in essence, the needs and 
requirements of tourists and other visitors to Britain are similar to their British 
counterparts, and our success in satisfying them is, in an internationally com- 
petitive market, a measure of our efficiency in general. 

Tlie EDc’s objective in the work it has undertaken, is to do what it can to 
contribute to an industry understanding of what must be done to improve the 
UK’s ability to meet the needs of overseas visitors. We hope that this booklet 
will stimulate interest and action by individuals, companies and associations 
in the industry and by the Government, to improve the industry performance 
and thus contribute further to earning much needed foreign currency. 
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